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The first sentence m the fourth paragraph of the 
right column reads. 

The major source of the opium in Laos has always 
been the Meo growers, who were selected by the CIA 
as its center insurgency bulwark against Pathet 
Lao guerrillas 


1 f you get a packet with a missing page or a 
badly printed graphic, let us know and we’ll send 
you what you need.. 
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SHOOTING UP THE 'JAR 


LICE! AT I Or; News Service 
[Editor's note: Information for this storv 
first appeared in Ramnarts Magazine, which Publish' 
ed a much more extensive article in its May issue. 
The condensation used here was put tonether bv the 
Berkeley Tribe. He urne that anyone who is 
interested in this material net ahold nf a cbp • of 
the Ramparts article.] 


C >ii|.TUQi ski is not the only thinn America is 
dealing with in Southeast Asia. Up to 83 '■ercent 
of the world's onium/heroin is arown in nortnestern 
Burma, northern Thailand and Laos -- a re r ion known 
as the "Fertile Triangle." Tins n p ium is nurtured 
under the watchful eve of America and tier various _ 
Asian nu»;->ets • * is transported via the U.S. mi I i - 

tary and U.S.-v.cr r*-e<i airlines. The American 
Opium IJar has created a supnort system for trade 
in narcotics that is unparalleled in modern mstory. 


Most of the opium goes to the United States, 
where heroin is now THE major killer of young 
people between 18 and 35. The Nixon administration 
-- v/hich claims to be waning war against narcotics 
-- has, in fact, created an onium trade unimpeded 
by boundaries, scrunles or customs aoents, and fed 
by the free flow of military personnel t irouon the 
capitals of the Orient. Accordinn to Ramparts, 

"The onium trade has been systemized, qiven U.S. 
tecnonol ogi cal expertise and a shipping and trans- 
portation network as pervasive as the U.S. presence 
i tsel f . " 

In 1968, a 25-year-old black man went to Viet- 
nam in hopes of getting in on the done business. 
There was plenty of done, "lots of crystals (her- 
oin) all over the place," but, lie said, all the 
business was controlled by "a group like the Mafia. 
It was tight and there wasn't room for me." The 
only way he could make it was to go to work for 
Ai r Ameri ca . 

Air America, established just after World 
War 1 1 as Civil Air Transport, was founded hv 
General Claire Chennault. Chennault's wife Madame 
Anna Chennault, columnist Toe Alsoo, FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover, former California Senator William 
Knowland and Chief of Intelligence for the State 
Department Rav Cline are part of a nroup commonly 
known around Washington as the "China Lobbv" which 
has over the years supported Nixon arid his policies 
in Southeast Asia. 
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The "Fertile Triannlo" region is dominated 
y a band of mercenary Kuomintann (i.f'I) tronus 
no are supported by Generalissimo Cniang Kai-shek 
and the U.S. government) . The KMT not only takes 
cut on all onium moved from Burma to Thailand 
r Laos, it also maintains opium nrocessinn plants 
f its own. Thev have helped in the counter i nsur- 
anC y efforts of the Thai and IJ.S. governments 
gainst the hill tribesneople in Thailand: 
ave aided in the training and recruiting 
=se guerrilla armies for the CIA; and t- 
'payoff to the border Patrol p olice 
h rough them to the second_nost rowerf: 
hail and. Minister of^tne ^tenor 
harusathi ra . The wen, 
y the CIA and now a re ■ i nn-e 
he Agency for International . n /■ 
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Ar e r i ca . 

Tne act as middlemen in the opium trade 
between the KMT in the remote regions of Thailand 
and tne Chinese merchants of Bangkok. U.S. PJ' 0V ''“? S 
its n.n R and R (Rest and Rcc-if . r. : t > On ) for the KM I 
flying Us helicopters from hilltop to hilltop to 
nick u” the Chinese for organized basketball tour- 
n. ; i 1 t . 

V -iii L! 17 - Chinese have not been the only people 
to nenef it from trie Opium War. U.S. puppets in 
• L - m . n,| South Vietnam have long been a part of the 

action . 

Foremost among the msi'y l.ao elite and government 
officials who own on i u 1 " m fineries is General Ouane 
Ratiii koune , commander of the Cla-backed Royal Lao 
Government Army and Air Force. General Ratni koune 
transports dope around Laos in helicopters supplci^d 
Lv/ u.S. military aid. Another Laotian general , 
CIA-nrotege Vang Pao, uses U. S.-sunpl iod helicopters 
and ST'lL (short take-off and landing) aircraft to c- ! 
collect onium. lie also transports opium via tne 
CJ A -created Xieng Khouang Airline, which is still 1 
s u n ■ j v i s e i uy an American. 

'O P'r .g.ircv' of a i c? ( •" i ir l in ta.. > ' as 1 
nk.L' ;. 1 1 the :*■ e mowtsys ;i \e r<w • -w : i , up by 

t. ! : nIa u,> i tr coup Leri ^ a urgency unlwan, against the 
Ratnet Laa guerrillas. Ino Moos' mountain bastion 
is Loiv Clieng, a secret base 80 miles northeast of 
Vientiane, built by the CIA during the 1962 Geneva 
Accords period. By' 1964 Long Cheng's population 
was nearly 50,000, comprised largely of refugees who 
had cone to escape the war and who \iere kept busy 
growing nonnies in the hills surrounding the base. 

"Over the years," reports Carl Strock in the 
January 30 Far Eastern Economic Review, "eight 
journalists, including myself, nave slipped into 
Long Cheng and have seen American crews loading T-28 
jombers while armed CIA agents chatted with uni forme* 
Thai soldiers and piles of raw opium stood for sale 
in the market." 

General Rathi koune has said the opium trade is 
"not bad" for Laos. This seems also to be the case 
for South Vietnam. Control of Vietnam's narcotics 
trade has been passed through the years from the 
French-aonoi nted Chief of State Bao Dai to the Nhus 
to Nguyen Cao Ky. Ky, according to a high Saigon 
military official who was offered a place in the 
onium trade, continued -- even after he assumed 
Power in 1965 --to carry loads ranging from 2000 
to 3000 kilos of opium from Pleiku to Saigon, 

Ky's role in the opium traffic was exposed in 
tne -wiring of I J 6 ■ , when Senator Earnest Gruening 
revealed that four years earlier Ky nad been in the 
employ of the CIA's "Operation Haylift," a program 
. hi re flew South Vietnamese agents "into North Viet- 
' i rji'i for the purpose of sabotage, such as blowing 
j-. railroads, bridges, etc." More important, Ky 
..I fired, Gruening 1 s sources claimed, for having 

cnuunt smuggling onium from Laos back into 
Sa io'v- ’-igni ficantly , Kv and uis flight crev/s 
. e ro laced ny Nationalist Chinese Air Force pilot 

■j , oil, otner natural resources -- these 
’ - r tti.in anti - communism, are the 
■ • ' ■ 'ino voe-gier the American empire in Asia. 

'■-a! tne opium traffic in Indocnina 
• . j . frosp .2LNg _te_ wILLL 111 i .1.1 i o n per year. 

-•ori I / u 1 o/l more . . . 


And it is not the peonle who are profitting. The 
Meo tribe, which grows the "Fertile Triangle" 
opium, has been rewarded by the CIA in the usual 
way. Their army has virtually been wiped out, with 
the average age of recruits now 15 years, and 
their population has been reduced from 400,000 to 
200,000. Opium/heroin has taken its toll on Ameri- 
cans at home and abroad. Opium is no longer alien 
to middle America and U.S. soldiers in Southeast 
Asia are now dying at a rate of one per day of 
overdoses. This has all been made possible by 
Nixon and his war in Indochina. 


AN IN tlryiel WITH MME. NGUYEN Till BINH 
LIBERATION' News Service 

[Editor's note: Schofield Coryell, Paris 

correspondent for LNS, recently conducted a 
lengthy interview with Nine. Nguyen Thi Binh, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Chief of the 
Delegation of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Vietnam at 
at Paris peace talks. Below are excerpts from 
that interview,] 
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IMPORTANT MAYDAY INFORMATION 
LIBERATION News Service 

1) MAIN RECEPTION CENTER will be at the 
Friends Meeting House on 2111 Florida Ave. N,h. 
and will ooerate 24 hours a dav. Housing, move- 
ment center location, child care, target areas, 
missing persons, medical info, food, non-violent 
resistance training sessions, legal aid, and 
transportation information will be available here. 
The telephone number is 265-5838 or 265-5842. 

2) MOVEMENT CENTERS will be central areas 
for regional information and coordination. Each 
region will have their own center for video equip- 
ment, maps of target areas, tactical planning, and 
housing information for their area in West Potomac 
Park. 

3) CHILD CARE -- the Child Care reception 
center is at the Ebenezer United Methodist Church, 
4th and D St. S.E.. We don't have a phone number 
as yet, but it will be listed at the Main Informa- 
tion Center under the Spring Little People's 
Center. Please call them instead of the Main 
Reception Center if you have a child that needs a 
olace to stay for the day and night. After 9 n.m., 
this center will be closed so call the main 
reception center. 


HOW MUCH OF Till-: TERRITORY OF SOUTH VIETNAM HAS 
been LIBERATED AS OF TODAY? NIXON CLAIMS THAT 
OVER 99% OF THE LAND IS UNDER THE CONTROL OF 
SAIGON . 

If the American and puppet troops control 
almost the entire territory, then why these 
bombings everywhere? And why do they continue with 
their "pacification" campaign? Under Nixon, 
there has been "accelerated pacification," 
followed by "special pacification," and now the 
"new pacification program." What is there to 
pacify if they have already won? 

BUT WHAT IS THE REAL PERCENTAGE OF LIBERATED 
TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE PROVISIONAL 
REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT? 

As of 196S, we already controlled 80% 
of the territory, and it has been extended somewhat in 
certain areas. But the remaining fifth consists 
of military bases, and it will take a much 
tougher struggle to liberate it. 

People's Revolutionary Committees have already 
been set up in 44 provinces and five cities -- 
in other words, with a few minor exceptions, 
almost all the provinces and cities now have 
their revolutionary committees. There are also 
revolutionary committees functioning in 1500 
villages out of a total of 2700, and in 182 
districts out of a total of 260, These figures 
date from October, 1970, and the process continues. 


4) MEDICAL CENTER is already established at 
100 Maryland Ave. If you need helo and/or would 
like to help they will be open 24 hours a day from 
now until May 6th -- telenhone numbers: 546-0024 
and 546-0025. 

5) LEGAL AID -- if you get busted or if you 
see someone get busted, call 833-9430 anytime. 

Keen this number written somewhere on your body. 

6) TRANSPORTATION -- we desperately need 
vans and vw buses and trucks. If you would like 
to drive or would lend us your vehicle please call 
Mayday office as soon as possible at 347-/613-14-15 
or at either reception center. 

7) lie do not yet have a definite place for 
storaqe of food so please call the ma'Mj reception 
center to get the address. We also need volunteers 
for food preparation, distribution, and cleat' up 

-- check the what to bring list about bri cq i nq 
rice, oatmeal, raisins, sunflower seeds, otner 
nuts, canned green beans, kidney beans and chick 
oeas . 


WHAT ABOUT THE POLITICAL STRUGGLE IN THE CITIES? 

In the cities, the popular opposition movement 
has assumed unprecedented proportions in recent 
months . it includes not only the sections of 
the population which are sympathetic to the 
National Liberation Front and the Provisional Revo- 
lutionary Government, but also people who had not 
reacted previously, for one reason or another, 
and even some members of the administration and 
army. They have all finally realized that the 
nation is threatened by the continuation of this 
cruel war which is wrecking the country, not 
only through the destruction of human lives and 
material goods, but also from the moral point 
ol view, tiie destruction of traditional human 
values . 

YObfP YOG X AML A FUV OF TilhSL ANTI-WAR ORGAN 1- 

Z Ail UNo ? 

i a "Tv • i r e dozens of them. For example, 
ta-. People's Front of Struggle for Peace, which 
t'a I’. P s vuj ; -us ’rgnniznt ions united behind a 
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Students’ Genera] Association, which was a re- 
actionary organization under Xgo Dinh Diem. 

AREN’T THOSE THE STUDENTS WHO SIGNED THE PEOPLE- 
TO-PEOPLE PEACE TREATY WITH THE AMERICAN STUDENTS? 

Yes, that’s right There is also the women’s 
organization known as the Women's Movement for 
the Right to live Recently, they held a meeting 
of several thousand women m Saigon itself to 
demand that the troops sent to Laos be brought back 
home. 'They said that the puppet troops had no 
business there, and that the Thieu-Kv regime should 
call back the husbands and children of the 
Vietnamese women. 

There are still other organizations such as 
the Catholics for Peace, and of course, the 
Buddhists’ organizations. Dozens. 

ARE THESE RECENT IT - EORMED ORGANIZATIONS OR HAVE 
THEY BEEN IN EXISTENCE FOR SOME TIME? 

Some existed earlier and had been banned, 
but most of them are new, and have been in ex- 
istence for only slightly over a year. 

ARE THESE ORGANIZATIONS SUBJECTED TO REPRESSION? 

The movement is now so strong that repression 
can no longer be carried out so easily - 

WHAT ABOUT ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION IN THE LIBERATED 
ZONES 9 

Our most important achievement is land reform. 
We have distributed land to the peasants on a 
large scale. This is, for the most part, kind that 
had not been cleared, or land taken from the 
reactionaries who have fled the country. Since 
the beginning of the second resistance, we have 
distributed 1,600,000 hectares to landless peasants. 
Added to the land already distributed during the 
first resistance -- against the French -- that 
makes more than 2,lu0,000 hectares distributed out 
of a total of 5,500,000 hectares. [1 hectare = 

2.471 acres -ed . ] 

WHAT ABOUT SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS IN THE LIBERATED 
ZONES? ARE THERE STILL BIG LANDED PROPRIETORS 
WITH TENANT'S OR WAGE- WORKERS UNDER THEM? 


Definitely The main desire of our people 
is to sec their children get a better education 
than they themselves were able to get under 
colonialism, when very few people could go to 
school 

in main •. ll luges the people have to rebuild 
their schools dozens of times -- because of .the 
repeated bombings. But they always rebuild them. 

The revolutionary government assumes responsi 
bility for building the larger schools, but almost all 
the nursery and elementary schools are built 
by the people of the area. According to the latest 
statistics available, at the end of 1970 there 
were 7,000 elementary, junior high and high 
schools in the liberated zones. Despite the con- 
tinuation and even the intensification of the war, 
the number of students increases each year. 

In many areas, all the school-age children have 
been able to attend school, whereas even in 
Saigon there are not enough schools for all the 
children. According to a Saigon newspaper, more 
than 100,400 in that city who wanted to go to 
school in 1969 were turned away because of lack 
of buildings and facilities. In Saigon! 

IS THERE ANY DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE TYPE OF 
EDUCATION GIVEN TO THE GIRLS AND THAT GIVEN TO 
THE BOYS IN THE LIBERATED ZONES? 

No -- none at all. In the schools we make no 
distinction. Boys and girls go to the same 
schools , 

AND THE ROLL OF WOMEN IN GENERAL IN THE LIBERATED 
ZONES? IS IT DIFFERENT FROM WHAT IS WAS DURING 
THE COLONIAL PLRIOD? 

Certainly. There is a profound difference 
between the role of the women today in the li- 
berated zones and their role twenty years ago. 

I say twenty years ago, because the change began 
with the first resistance, that against French 
colonialism. It was a resistance of the entire 
population, including the women, and by participating 
in the national liberation struggle, the women be- 
came increasingly aware of their responsibilities, 
and developed their capacities immensely. 


Oh yes, yes lug land lo ids still exist. 

But they must respect the rent laws, which set a 
limit on the rents We don't eliminate the land- 
lords; we take only the uncleared land to give to 
the peasants. We divide it among the peasants 
and help them clear if. We also take the land of 
notorious rear nonanes who are against the people 
-- traitors to the country. Except for such 
elements, the landlords are part of the liberation 
front, because our main aim now is to struggle 
against the American aggressors and their puppets, 
and not against the landlords Our program is 
quite clear on tins point. 

At t h u * i ::.o as* wo carr\ oil tile struggle, 

we also do every tiling possible to impiovc tile 
life of the people We Lave made signii leant 
strides m pr'-inu e-ducat: on, health, e-te , 

despite all t n e • . : t limit! cS- 

WI1AI ABOUI T.DUCAUoN' IN if D1TH.RL.NT, IN CUXTEN I 
AND ORIENT A i ION , : : 'H Hi AT I X I N TED BEFORE? 

i. i Hi. RA 1 1 ON X e w s S e r \ : c e 


The second resistance -- against the 
American occupation -- required an even greater 
degree of participation by all sections of the 
population And the women have played an im- 
portant role in all fields. In the military 
struggle, the> help mainly by organizing supplies 
and taking care of the wounded. But it is 
in the political field that t lie role of the 
women is particularly significant In fact, 
the women constitute the main force of the 
political struggle. And they contribute enormously 
in all the activities mentioned above -- pro- 
duction, culture and health. 
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dues their role in tiie family, Pre vious ly , 
the woman’s role m the household was inferior 
to that of her husband, her father. Today, in 
tiie liberated zones, family relationships are 
on a new Dasis Jins process accompanies the 
development ol tiie icsi stance. 
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DO THE MEN ACCEPT THIS CHANGE WITHOUT OPPOSITION 0 

Oh yes , certainly They realize that tins 
change is not only in the interest of the women 
but also in their own interest. Now the nan has 
at his side a real friend, a companion. There 
is a much deeper understanding And the 
families are happier, despite all the horrors of 
war This process must continue there 
are many areas where the percentage of women m 
the revolutionary committees is as high as 40 -SOI. 

HAVE YOU ANY COMMENT TO MAKE ON Till; CAL LET AFFAIR, 
WHICH HAS STIRRED UP CONSIDERABLE CONTROVERSY 
IN THE UNITED STATES? 

Our position on the Cal ley affair is per- 
fectly clear Lieutenant Cal ley has committed 
crimes m our country v He has even admitted 
his own guilt as a war criminal. But he is not 
the only guilty one. There are other guilty 
people, and still other My Lai f s. And the main 
guilty ones are the leaders in Washington, who 
have launched this barbarous war of aggression. 

That is why we feel that it is not enough to 
condemn Calley. So that there will be no more 
Calleys, the war must be ended. 

The crimes committed by the GIs in Vietnam 
aie countless. Not only are there soldiers who 
kill women and children in cold blood dui ing 
mopping up or "pacification" operations, as in 
My Lai, but the?;e are also other crimes such 
as indiscriminate bombing. They cannot distinguish 
between a fighter and the civilian alongside him. 
And the torturing of patriots is also directed 
and financed by the Americans, 

DO YOU THINK THAT THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
PUPPET TROOPS ARE HEADED FOR A DIEN -BIEN-PHU- 
TYPE MILITARY DEFEAT? IF SO, WHAT FORM WOULD IT 
TAKE? 


supported us. an : tnc more the war is intensified, 
tuic stroiigc: i f s support becomes 

1 tmnk Ln.it t.uc visit ol the ping-pong team 
represents an opening to the American people, 
not t o Mr . Ni son 

DO YOU LOUk UPON MIL AN 11 -WAR MOVEMENT IN THE 
UNITED STAiLS AS A REALLY SERIOUS FACTOR IN THE 
OVERALL POLIJlCAL AND MILITARY SITUATION, OR DO 
YOU SEE IT SIMPLY AS A BEAUTIFUL GESTURE? 

We have always had the greatest respect for 
the efforts of the .American people to bring 
this war to an end We believe that what they 
have done, and what the)' are doing, will contribute 
to our common struggle against the war. But 
we believe that is is up to us to do everything 
in our power to fight for peace m Vietnam 
and throughout Southeast Asia. And since our 
aspirations and those of the Anerican people 
coincide -- we both want peace and respect for 
the rights of other people -- we shall always 
follow closei}' the anti-war movement in the 
United States. We congratulate them and thank 
them . 
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KNOW YOUR ENEMY: RED ALERT SELLS MINIMANUAL 

WASHINGTON (LNSJ -- Watch out: "Operation 

Red Alert: 'Target Americas" is on; 

"The American public has been cleverly lulled 
into forgetting about the Communist menace on 
our doorstep. . Operation Red Alert will expose... 
Castro’s battle plans to Latin Americans (and 
inside Cuban itself to anti-Castro underground 
forces) provide materials to college radio 
stations in America to offset the influence of 
the radical on campus. . ." 


It is difficult, of course, to say what 
form the defeat will take. What is clear is that 
the invasion of Southern Laos was a test for the 
whole Vietnamization policy.. For that invasion, 
the Americans used crack puppet troops, with 
heavily concentrated air, motorized and artillery 
support -- and still it didn’t work. This only 
proves that, from the military point of view, Mr. 
Nixon cannot change the relationship of forces 
in his favor -- it is impossible. 

WHAT IMPORTANCE DO YOU ATTRIBUTE TO THE RECENT 
IMPROVEMENT IN S I NO- AMERICAN RE LAI IONS -- THE 
VISIT TO CHINA OF HIE AMERICAN PING-PONG TEAM, 
iHE POSSIBILITY OF ECONOMIC RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE TWO COUNTRIES? COULD ALL THIS HAVE AM 
INFLUENCE ON THE SITUATION IN VIETNAM? 

The only tiling that can influence* tiie situa- 
tion in Vietnam is Mr. Nixon’s policy towaid 
Vietnam. Our position is cl oar: M: Nixon must 

accept real it) and respect the .ispi rut i jus i T 
our people and oi the Amc.’ic.m people 

As for China, we have the f i i supp v. t;.e 
Chinese people, of the Cinr.tse go . . c r. • . as 
well as ol other socialist and Ps,. : : o: . - s ■ : 

countries, and w t forces within : 1 ;.s , 

including the United States , i* .s a.w /. s 
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The IJ.S. Citizens Committee for a Free Cuba, 
Inc., believes that "'The Revolution" is right 
around the corner, and at. least 4,000 U.S- citizens 
who have travelled to Cuba since 1959 are behind 
it In the revolutionary vanguard are Angela 
Davis, Bernardino Dohrn, Eldridge Cleaver, 

Stoke ly Carmichael, Mark Rudd, Jerry Rubin and 
I om Hayden and the! r power base — the Venccremos 
Bri glide . 

Ihc Committee is convinced that "on the silver 
sands of Jibacoa Beach outside Havana , young 
American Leitists arc taught how to make bombs, 
elude the police and terrorize innocent citizens " 

Ihe 'Free Cub a "people are trying to raise 
SlaOjOOO. Eveivone who contributes $15 or more 
will leceive (m a plain brown wrapper 9 ) a copy 
oi the "ler rousts' Bible," The Mini manual of 
the IJ rban Cue ivi 1 1a by Carlos Marighella, an 
Uruguyan riuolut i.’iiai \ . 

Ihrcr tuou-and straight media operations and 
* !u ' j cp r-. sei. t iti.es m Congress read "Free 
Liii’a" itpj; tb, ! :u tYuits oT their "i c-scarch," 
tae Ce::j:;l; 1 -e L< Now, as It contemplates ex- 

F ms i on , tv _ ;t?ee is hoping to leach new 
people t n r ; * s 'peaker's Bureau "of Students 
lJ1 : 'ir.e > -.-.aj :n." seen Castro’s tyranny first 
1 ' ' tu tne threat Castroism 

: s ' - 4 * ' i i;: V..IV jT life . " 

: “‘y 11 eu Py the manual- 

- v.iitee itjr a Fiee Cuba, Inc., 

_ 'j * ' 1 " ish • D C JO 00 4 . -30- 
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"WE DIDN'T THINK HE COULD DO IT" 

THE NEW HAVEN WOMEN'S LIBERATION ROCK BAND 
LIBERATION News Service 

At the first 'Jomen's Liberation conference 
held xn New Haven last vear several i 7 omen expressed 
their interest in music as it relates to the Women's 
Movement and decided to form a band. Wince then 
the ' 7 have subtracted and added people and instru- 
ments and are still constantly chanqir.q. They 
now numlaer eight: two guitars and bass, drums, flute, 
trombone, French horn, and a singer. What follows 
is tiie collective story of the New Haven \ /omen's 
Liberation Rock band. 

When we started the band we tnought it was a 
crazy and imnossible idea but we just did it anyway. 
It took us several months to feel that it was really 
going to be a band -- from February to August we 
just rehearsed. 


plaved th's nast December) the women related to 
the music and the instruments. 

We imaoine that people who will read this 
will be thinking in terms of forming a band- Lo s 
of re rile tr‘ r.s; that if you have a group of niusi- 
cians and nut them together then you have a band. 

But in our case we all had to learn with each other 
and we're still doing that. We began in various 
stages -- some of us didn't know our scales, some 
of us had just begun playing instruments, some of 
us couldn't read music, some of us played instruments 
but had never imagined playing rock music. 

Some people get really hung up on finding 
enough’ peop le who know how to play and the problems 
that arise when people have different abilities. 

In a way, that was a big source of frustration for 
us in the ueginning but there was space and time 
for us to develop and learn from each other as well 
as outside teachers. 


August 26 in New Haven was Women's Strike Day, 
and the first time we played in nublic. We didn't 
thmk we could do it, we were scared, and then -- 
it worked. 


For our friends the evening was a celebration 
at the end of a day they had worked hard for, and 
for us it was the end of working hard to get ready 
for chat first performance. We just started to 
jarn in the beginning and they sort of looked at us 
for a minute, with disbelief, and then all of a 
sudden everyone got ud and started dancing. It 
was completely exhilaratinq; it was one of the 
times there have been others since -- that we 
felt at one with the audience, and usually a mea- 
sure of how well we enjoy a performance is whether 
we feel together with the people. 

In some places we play we get the impression 
that people are saying "Well they’re an all girl 
band and they better nrove to me that they can do 
it. And at dances with men it's a whole different 
thing because we can't see through the men to the 
women a lot of times. 


There's a difference between a straight au- 
dience and a movemnet audience, especially a Women's 
Liberation audience. They'll look at us a whole dif- 
ferent way. The women often understand what we've 
gone through to get a band together. A straight 
audience would judge us just like any other band. 

Tiie essence of male bands or traditional rock 
bands is the hierarchy of instruments, where the 
instruments nlay very clear roles. Some of them 
nlav in tiie foreground -- the creative ones which 
improvise while tiie others just nlun away in the 
background. We have two guitars, and we feel 
strong! v that they snould not become a rhythm gui- 
tar and a lead guitar, which would be traditional 
in a rock band. They should be two guitars which 
take turns niavinq different kinds of music. 


The sinner in « rock band -- like dim Morrison 
or Kick Jaeger -- is always treated as a sex object 
and the only person in tiie band t.iat oeole really 
related to. So we were afraid that people would 
just, relate to 
because for ; 
than tiie music, 

( Connect i cut ' s 
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We had to get over the hurdle of not thinking 
we could work as serious musicians, It's always 
going to be in the back of your mind -- what if I 
can't do it -- but you've got to do it anyway - For 
us it was like a commitment made on blind faith, 
and it was one of the most important things about 
t .ie band; if we hadn't made that first commitment 
taken that risk. . 

At different times, even now, people get into 
ruts and don’t feel like they're changing. Having 
a group that tries to do things collectively means 
that we're constantly having to deal with and help 
each other. 

The band is a great form of propaganda because 
it's not intellectual and it's not theoretical and 
it's not formal and it’s not something that is 
just some person who is an expert talking to 
somebody who needs to have their consciousness 
raised. It's a group of people being together in 
a way tnat's creative and which other people can 
participate in by listening and oy dancing You 
can give your whole body and your whole senses in- 
stead of some tiny part of your brain. 

Our tendency for a while was to sing all songs 
that were anti- male, It's easier to be angry than 
to write something that's positive. It's also easier 
to take a male song that's anti-woman and switch 
the gender. We're singing more songs now which have 
a positive attitude toward being women. We do a 
couple of songs by Bobbie Gentry and vie haven't 
changed their words because they express the reality 
of women's lives. It's very hard to find sonqs like 
that. 

In order for us to function well and creatively 
as a propaganda tool of the Women's Movement we 
need to have a lot of women's thoughts coming to us 
about what we should be like and what kinds of 
things we should be singing and what kinds of places 
we should he playing at. 

"We play for expenses only for movement group- 
t’lat don't nave a lot of money and for whatever ex 
tra tnerc is available. If it’s a college group or 
some grouo that can afford to pay, we try to get 
tr.e name amount of money that tney would give to 
d,,/ OPi'imp re i a 1 Land For now, our next engagements 

- ; A '-ri I ir /1 
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Friday, April 30: Metamorphosis I, a Women's 

Arts Festival, at New Haven, in Dwight Hall at 

10 p.m. 

Saturday, May 1: Hofstra University 

Saturday, May 8: at Long Lane, a girl's 

juvenile reform school in Connecticut 

Thursday, May 20: Quinnipiac College in 

Hamden, Connecticut 

"Anyone who has songs in their head or on 
paper or anywhere who would like to send them to 
us, we'd love to see anything that's been writ- 
ten. Our address is: New Haven Women’s Liber- 

ation Rock Band/1504 Boulevard/New Haven, Conn- 
ecticut 06511. 

-30- 
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HUE: A DEVASTATED IMPERIAL CITY WITH A GROWING 


GLhV REFUSES TO INDICT KLANSMEN 

-o* i L . of clack man 

:., r CD h.C. (LNS)--Three white men have been 
freed L, a grand jury which was investigating the 
dune, 19/0 !■ ■order of Henry Lee Marrow, a black 

Vietnam War veteran. i^ob^rt G. Teel, an officer 

in tne G^anvilie ColiKfry u m ced Klans of America, 
his son La^ry, and a cdusin Robert Oakley were ar- 
raigned last summer after their first trial ended 
in acquittal. 

All three have admitted to the shooting, but 
claim that when they accidently bumped Oakley's 
shoulder his rifle went off and hit Marrow, who 
was standing nearby. Several black witnesses have 
testified that Larry Teel fired point-blank at 
Marrow, who lay helplessly on the ground, after 
Robert Teel ordered him to "Shoot the nigger." 


PEOPLE'S POWER 

HUE, South Vietnam(LNS )--Hue , a northern 
Drovincial capital and trading center, was once 
the Imperial city of a united Vietnam. Today, 
three years after the Tet Offensive in which 
U.S. and South Vietnamese forces fought for 23 
days to dislodge North Vietnamese and NLF forces, 
the city remains physically and economically dev- 
astated. The Saigon regime in nominal control 
of the city desperately fears the emerging pol- 
itical alliance between the NLF, students and 
war-weary civilians. Such an alliance could top- 
ple Saigon's control of Hue and the five northern 
provinces of South Vietnam. 

Hue, whose population in 1967 was estimated 
at 100,000 now numbers 150,000, half of whom are 
refugees from nearby rural areas which suffered 
heavy U.S. air attacks in 1968, and are still 
uni hhabi tabl e . Most of the refugees are forced 
to live in urban slums as most of the city's 
lower and middle class housing area was des- 
troyed during the Tet offensive and has not been 
rebuilt. 

Anti -U.S. and anti -Saigon feelings are not 
new in Hue. In 1966 the U.S. Information Ser- 
vice Library was burned, Buddhist monks marched 
in defiance of the Saigon government and armed 
students demanded the withdrawal of U.S. support 
of the Thieu-Ky regime. 

So it wasn't surprising when, on April 14 
of this year, 15,000 people demonstrated in Hue. 
They denounced a news blackout on the Laos in- 
vasion, demanded to know the fate of rela- 
tives who were in the invasion forces, and ac- 
cused the Province Chief, Colonel Than, of cor- 


Oakley, the witnesses have said, was far away when 
the murder took place. 

The three men were freed almost immediately, 
to the joy of fellow Klansmen who came in from 
nearby Virginia to hear tiie verdict. The black 
community was pot surprised. 

While some blacks expressed disappointment in 
the verdict, most said, "We really didn't expect 
anything else." Some were glad that the Teels and 
Oakley had been turned loose. "Now we can take care 
of them properly," was a predominant feeling in the 
community . 

Shortly after the acquittal was announced, 
the home of a black family was dynamited. A shop- 
ping center owned by the Teel family (in the middle 
of Oxnard's black community) was destroyed several 
days later by what the FBI said was three or four 
sticks of dynamite. One part of the shopping cen- 
ter still stands--the gas station where the local 
K1 an hangs out. 

Since the black community began boycotting 
white businesses last summer, Teel has had to 
depend on white patronage exclusively, and blacks 
who have driven by his station report that they 
have been fired unon. Though some twenty-five 
businessmen have left Oxnard, Teel has been quoted 
as saying: "They will never drive me out." 

[Thanks to the Southern Patriot for the above story! 

CENTER FOR VIETNAMESE STUDIES IS MIDWEST MAYDAY TARGET 

CARB0NDALE, 111 . (LNS)--The Center for Vietnamese 
Studies (CVS), a frequent target of anti-war protest 
at Southern Illinois University (SIU) in Carbondale, 
is the Midwest Mayday target. 


ruotion and misappropriation of funds. 

Two days later Thieu made an appearance in 
Hue. In an obvious attempt to muster suoport 
for the Saigon government, Thieu addressed a 
crowd at an armed forces parade, citing the pos- 
sibility of another Laotian invasion and call i n q 
for a "military victory over the North Vietnamese 
and the Viet Cong." 


[Thanks to Ed Rasen, a Pacific News Service cor- 
respondent who just returned from a teaching nost 

in Hue , for the information] 
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10 years, CVS, which is funded by 
, has trained 200 South Vietnamese 
s . One of CVS' most famous graduates 
until very recently, headed the Con 
risons. CVS newest plans include 
i cation, counter insurgency and news- 


service (-398; 


action begins on May 5 when students 
go on strike. Strikers and suppor- 
and surround CVS until they are 

, transportation info, etc. contact 
ice & Community Info. Center, 715 
o x 8%? , Carbondale, 111. 62901 or 

/call (618) 549-3081 

Anri I 28 , 1 971 mo re . . . 


lAIIItjfcklZATION OF h PRIEST 
LIBERATION News Service 

BOSTON (LNS) -- When FBI agents arrested 
Neil McLaughlin on conspiracy charges on Jan. 12, 
the young Catholic priest from Baltimore was, he 
says, "frightened and puzzled." 

McLaughlin, one of the "Berrigan Six," is 
"less frightened now but still puzzled." Speaking 
here to a group of young priests, seminarians and 
nuns recently (800 invitations were sent out, 

35 showed up in tne library of the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary) he said he never "conspired 
to kidnap Kissinger or blow up Washington heating 
systems . " 

So the puzzle is, McLaughlin said, "how the 
Department of Justice would intend to go about 
proving I did what I didn’t." Penalties under 
the conspiracy charge range from five years and 
a $10,000 fine to life imprisonment. 

He said that for several years as a priest in 
a parish covering 50,000 persons -- 50 percent 
black, 50 percent white, almost all poor -- he 
learned something about their victimization by 
police and courts. ^'But I knew really nothing 
about it," McLaughlin stressed, "until l got 
arrested myself." 

The priest sard the agents barged in, showed 
no warrant, told him he Was under arrest, mum- 
bled something about "conspiracy," frisked him, 
handcuffed nim, took him to jail, fingerprinted 
him, gave no opportunity for a phone call to a 
lawyer, held him for three days before allowing 
any contact with the outside and kept him in 
jail for a week until his bail was set and raised. 

"Later," he said, "I learned that the grand 
jury in Harrisburg, Pa., Worked in reverse pro- 
cedure. Theoretically, the grand jury was 
established to protect individuals against fri- 
volous tactics by the authorities. But the six 
of us were indicted first and then, it’s become 
clear, the Justice Department started hunting 
around for material to make the indictment stick." 

McLaughlin told his small audience that 
his experience in the poor Baltimore community 
convinced hint "little by little" tnat the war 
in Vietnam was the major obstacle Zb social 
justice for the people. "So I began," lie 
continued, "to talk to high school students j 
mothers' clubs, at universities, about the 
norror of the war and the need for peace." 

McLaughlin said he had no doubt this was 
why his ecclesiastical superiors removed him 
from parish duty and why he "landed where I am 
right now --a man charged with a federal crime." 

His years as an anti-war protester have 
taught him one thing, he said: "The political 

and military mentality which can direct what we 
are doing in Indochina, and the public mentality 
which still accepts what we are doing, is jungle- 
territory which it is almost impossible to 
penetrate with arguments of reason and morality." 

McLaughlin and another indicted Baltimore 
priest, Joseph Wenderoth, appeared here under 

LIBERATION News Service 


sponsorship of the Harrisburg Defense Committee, 

211 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 02215. The 
committee needs money, organizers, speakers and 
workers . 

-30- 
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"WHEN IN DOUBT, DON'T LET THEM OUT" 

HALF MILLION AMERICANS ARE HELD IN 
PREVENTIVE DETENTION 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Antonio Garcia witnessed a 
killing one night in Springfield, Mass. Although 
he had nothing to do with the crime he was jailed 
for six months as a "material witness" because 
the judge predicted that he might violate a court 
order forbidding him to leave the state, 

Garcia and more than half a million other 
Americans are being held for crimes they have 
not yet committed in institutions ranging from 
mental hospitals to reformatories, and there are 
indications that this number may be on the 
increase, says a recent New York Times re port*. 

More than twice as many citizens are im- 
prisoned on the basis of/ prediction that they may 
commit a crime in the future than on the basis of 
a conviction for having committed a crime in the 
past, the article states, 

-^Preventive imprisonment rests on the assumption 
that "experts" are able to predict which individuals 
will commit violent crimes. It can take many 
forms: vagrancy laws were recently described 
by an appellate court as a predictive device 
to "suppress crime in the future," And conspiracy — 
the law under which the Berrigan indictment was 
brought -- is commonly used to jail anticipated . 
or imagined "criminals." 

Preventive detention is widely used during 
some wars and emergencies -- for example, the 
mass internment of Japanese-Americans during 
World War II was based on the prediction that 
some of them might help the enemy. The 
McCarran Act authorizes preventive detention 
of persons who would "probably" engage in espionage 
or sabotage during an "internal security emergency." 

There is growing evidence (based upon 
follow-up studies of escaped and judicially 
released inmates) that psychiatric and judicial 
predictions of violence are extremely inaccurate -- 
that the vast majority of persons confined on the 
basis of these predictions would not, in fact 4 
engage in violence if released, according to 
the article. The Times does not even attempt 
to .gauge the "accuracy" of predictions made by 
people like J. Edgar Hoover and John Mitchell. 

The Justice Department was recently *SK6d to 
cooperate in an experiment under which a small 
number (say 10 percent) of defendants judicially 
predicted to engage in nonviolent crimes Would 
be released at random; they would then be followed 
up in order to determine the accuracy of the 
predictions. The Department turned down the 
proposal, saying that it did not want to 
experiment with the safety of its citizens. 

But trie confinement of people who have 
never committed crimes is also an experiment -- 
in fascism. -30- 
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WASHINGTON :: "HALF A MILLION MARCH ON APRIL 24 
LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)--Nearly half a million 
Americans came to Washington April 24 in the first 
major action against the Indochina War in a year. 

Small children chanted "Peace nowl", Mao 
portrait smiled atop a statue with the Capitch 
building as a backdrop, and endless crowds or r.eopl .■ 
from the eastern half of the county f 5 1 led Penn- 
sylvania Avenue for hours with signs ana banners 
attacking the war. 

The marchers came in contingents from every- 
where this side of the Mississippi {and a few rrom 
California and Hawaii), Appalachia, Kentucky, New 
York, Ohio, New Jersey, Florida, Maine- -some times 
the tags got mixed up and Kentuckians inarched be- 
hind New Jersey's banner, or men marched with the 
women's contingent But all kinds of people were 
in Washington, ana they were there' in force 

The most noticeable group were tne Vietnam yets- 
dressed in bits and pieces of their uniforms, chant- 
ing loudly, sticking together. They had come to D.C. 
a week before, thousands strong-lobbying, invading 
Congressional hearings, returning their medals to 
the government. The vets led the march off, and their 
presence, in strength, showed how far the anti-»ar 
movement had come. 

Gay liberation banners, third world banners, 
union banners waved in the hot Washington sun alonq- 
side NLF flags, "ping pong, not War" placards, red 
flags, peace symbols., carried by grandmothers , tea- 
chers, labor unionists, veterans of other wars, 
parents, children and their older brothers and sisters 

The vast majority of the crowd-eighty to ninety ’ 
percent--were young people. Mostly freaks and mostly 
white. But thebe were also thousands of the "clean- 
cut" set that Nixon claims is too '^American" to proies 
in the streets. 

The march was, as planned, orderly, subdued ano 
a little "picnic-y" But if the tone was less angry 
and spirited than might have been expected, neverth:- 
less. the people were back again in Washington. 

April 24 buried the claim that young peG.v 1 a : 
frustrated and despa 1 nhg, have rejected marches an. 
political protest. It disproved the mass media's 
assertion--based upon a year-long ip'll m ant -war 
acti vi ty--that. Americans are "bored" with tne 
Indochina war issue, and convinced they are power'le- 
to stop it. 

The march was pogam ze4 by the National Peace 
Action Coalition (NfMC) . The plan ran tne day was t-' 
bring an enormous crowd, march, sit on the dusty 
grass, listen to many speeches (or at. least try) 
buy lots of literature and piris, and split. The day 
did go according to plan 

* Jc * * * 

A young woman in her mid-twenties, when asxed 
if this was ner first march, replied, "No, I've 
never marched before, I'm sorry to say This is a 
very important occasion for me . " 

But for some ! ’'6 Gay was dui I A bJ-ye o r old 
woman from New York, a high school 'librarian who 
has been to anti-^ar marches before, sa'd tut the 
march was too d-- ,, No one see .-.= a . very . -jQSiLL 


about ice war. It was mere of a festival than 
3 p r o c s $ t 

N PAC's marshals (who chatted amiably with 
D.C eras while pleading with marchers to stay 
: , : - . - . i ■ a ; a - p o u to '_ome up with exciting 

logans. The most vocal signs 


to O' 

o'- 


came when the line of march passed 
thp o? n i “■tryTon t nf Just 1 ' ce hsmldinci, Hisses, boos, 
or,. snou's or "Bui I shit. " i the favorite slogan 
ot the Cmcago 4:-nsciracy trial and the 1969 
justice Oepa'-Uent a.c.'cnT filled the air. 

w.-.t:Mng the 'in? of roa v -ch was an event in 

• y-y J e ^n leaving the 5! 1 ipse (near 
.he : hi Weiss' at '1 4.M in a ] 5 block march 
'co tine Cap 1 to . 1 ney were still coming at 3 P.M. 

But even : those who got near the Capitol rally 
site fa 1 rl y ea“ly found that the grassy area around 
the b ,; 1 id 1 no '“'as ^ i » eady filled- it could hold 
only a tenth of the demonstrators . 

coabie to see much less hear the speakers, 
many ,w, cr.ers were already leaving the rally, 
walking back in the other direction down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, when the last contingents* on the 
march were just arriving. It was a testament to 
the inspiring size of the ^ roW( ^ , but nonetheless 
a drag. 

The NPAC organizers provided some 45 speeches; 
the list was overloaded with liberal senators and 
representati ves , most of them johny-come lately 's 
to the anti-war movement. They were brougnt 
there, one felt, to "legitimatize" a people's 
protest. 

Ralph Abernathy of SCLC and David Dellinger 
'represented the People's Coalition for Peace 
and justice,, another large anti-war group, which 
gave its support to'ApHl 24. Dellinger urged the 
marc tiers to 'Stay in Washington for Mayday. 

L The crowd responded with the greatest warmth 
to the speakers representing the Vietnam veterans. 


****** 


* * * * 
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g to last May 9 ’ s placid protest 
invcS 1 on of Cambodia and the deaths 
c rent State, April 24 was remarkably - -1 


Tne yi v .. -..rani never called the Washington police 
f 0 ee end the s tarid-by military units out of their 
hi a 1 no, p faces- - cespi te Atuy. Gen. Mitchell's dire 
w? • ’ nos 01 chaos • The D C. riot squad wasn't 
?■?.- on outy on April ?4; and where on May 9 last 
year t K e re wer^ cordons of buses protecting the 
White F'cu-.s. this year the presidential mansion was 
prwi?c 


..red by re more than a buffer zone of police 
At the gigantic November. 1969 Mobilization, 


„ - - ^ W 

iho-oarcs ot demonstrators carried American flags 
to somehow wipe away the contagion of the smaller 
•wif'itur ct ' p d iTags and Nl. c banners that fluttered 
j com tne Washington monument- This year revolution- 
ary -loos abounded, and the only American flags 
in t vidcce were flyina uspide down, or colored 

e i - ■ “ - 


k i.tu write tv it t h skulls ton stars. 

geo. who led the endless sea of 
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: "Sira tors in 1969 in a V-signing, swaying 
r- 0 - "Jive peace a chance," called the sonq 
re" and refused to sing it this time around. 
------ — 9~ jTuj^_bul_J jig response 
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1 ukewarm. 

The marchers were supposed to stay in Washington, 
according to the NPAC plan, only for a single day. 

Many of the older people, the people with kids, 
the working people with jobs, did have to leave. 

But a sizeable number of kids came with knap- 
sacks and sleeping bags, expecting to stay for more 
than a slow afternoon of speechmaking. Many of them, 
judging from their buttons and stickers, planned to 
take part in the militant civil disobedience actions 
during Mayday. 

Later that evening, several tnousand people 
began filtering onto the Washington monument grounds, 
adjacent to West Potomac Park (which will serve as 
camping ground and headquarters for Mayday) for a 
rock festival and bonfire scene that lasted until 
early morning. 

And Sunday evening, a thousand motorists coming 
back up the New Jersey Turnnike from the rally staged 
an impromptu stall-in that backed up cars for hours-- 
in a preview of Mayday actions to come. About a. 
hundred people were busted when the highway police 
finally got over their initial shock, but not before 
the s: nginq, laughing crowd told state troopers that 
they wouldn't give the turnpike back until the war 
was ended. 

-30- 
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SAMS ON THE STAND IN NEW HAVEN: 

THE PROSECUTION'S STAR WITNESS 

by Jan Von Flatern 

NEW HAVEN. Conn.(LNS) — The case against 
Erickc Huqqins and Bobby Seale rests on the testi- 
mony of one man -- Georoe Sams Jr. He pled quilty 
to second degree murder in the case of Alex Rackley s 
death shortly after his arrest in August, 1969, and 
turned state's evidence. It is his testimony, and 
his alone , that has imolicated Bobby in Rackley's 
death . 


The defense has charged that Sams, acting on 
his own initiative, caused the death of Alex Rack- 
ley and intimidated the others into cooperating. 
Before Sams testified, the defense requested that 
lie be examined by nsychi atri sts of the defense's 
choice in order to determine his competency to 
testify. The judge aareed to on examination, but 
only by 2 psychiatrists r.nosen by the court. 


The first doctor to testify has examined him 
before, at the court's order, in Lonnie McLucas' 
trial. He conhucted no neurological tests on him, 
gave aim one intc-il i genet test, teamed him within 
the realm of normal intelligence," and pursued it 
no further. Ac L t n n i e s trial, th i ^ s a me 'S >■ cli i a - 


trist noted dams' 


ispeci 


for authority -- he I aci of- 


fered the doctor his chair as the doctor entered the 
room. This time, the Dsycniatrist said that Sams 
iias taken jo n, muting, and had oroseuteU him wi th a 
painting as a o i ; f last February, 
vea ed boat - cine Lad made s i *•* . i n 
prosecutor and a, least ot 
in this case. 


It was later re- 

: • <-* j i ^ (j i the 

i r vos T i on ti O'; of f ^ ter 


The second nsych ; atr i st 1 s ex 
S omowh a t no re thorn u o n , 1 a s . 1 : ^ ' 
doctor did conduct neurolo mco - 
Sairr. 1 acute inferior 1 tjJJO’lLS- 


■ ■ p, l i was 

■ r ■ j non re. \". i s 
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future in which he would be more ad- 
Catherine Roraback, Ericka 's lawyer, 
allowed an answer to her question about 
Sams might fantasize about tiie P . a _ L L- 

fact, the defense was prevented from 
answers to several basic questions, suen 
there any thinq psychologically wrong 


tasize a 
equate . " 
uas not 
whether 

In 

getting 

aS , IS UIC1 C Ui I J ' '''M r ~ 

with George Sams?" and “Is Sams mentally incompe- 
tent?" Questions about Sams* feelings about wo- 
men were ruled irrelevant, descite Roraback^s ob- 
jection that it was also his competency to testify 
against a woman that was in question. His history 
of abusing women lias been frequently mentioned, 
as well as his extraordi nari ly violent conduct 
after consuming alcohol and/or drugs -- an issue 
also taboo. The judge ruled that Sams would tes- 
tify. 


On April 22, he took the stand. . Sams, who is 
short, his body a bit too large for its height, 
strode confidently past the defense table, a sher- 
riff walking between him and Bobby and Ericka. 
There is a scar on the back of his read, evidence 
of bullet wounds he received some years ago. He 
still carries' bul let fragments in his head 
something the defense wasn't allowed to pursue. 


As he talked, and especially as fie waited in 
the silence between questions, Sams twisted a hand- 
kerchief between his hands, occasionally wining 
his brow with it. His answers were quick most of 
the time, garbled a lot of the time, and liberally 
sprinkled with sarcastic “sirs" -- even when ne 
addressed Roraback. He grinned at odd times 
like when he spoke of tying George Edwards down 
and questioning him. 


Most importantly, however, Sams' testimony wa< 
riddled with contradictions. He contradicted 
past statements he's made and testimony he's given 
He disagreed with all three prosecution wi tnesses 
so far presented on very significant points. 

For example, he disagreed with everyone else 
(and himself, three times) on whetner or not he 
was in charge during those few days in May, 196y. 
Peggy Hudains, Warren Kimbro and Maude Francis 
(all former defendants, the last two voluntary 
state witnesses) all say that he was. 


He denies carrying a gun, and slapping a sis- 
ter for playing records he didn't like. All 
three of the others are consistent on those 
points . 

He says Ericka carried a pot of hot water to 
the basement where Rack lev was neld tor question- 
ing -- everyone else says she never boiled, or 
carried , any water. 

Sams first said that Lander. Williams told 
“everyone" in the apartment that Rackley was "sus- 
picious." Then he said that Landon took Ericka, 
Kimbro, Sams, and Lonnie a<ide to tell them. He 
never mentioned that event before. Most, of the 
time he nad trouble remember i no where Ericka was. 


His testimony so far \ Roraback has barely be- 
oun ner cross-examination) contains too many in- 
consistencies to enumerate. lhe f e is hardly a 
:■ r ■ i n t m wnicn ne remained consistent, or in agree 


merit with other witnesses. The most important dif- 
ference that he has with them is with respect to 
the night of May 19, 1969. He says that Bobby, af- 
ter speaking at Yale, went to the Orchard St. apart- 
ment where Rackley was being kent and ordered him 
killed. He claims that Warren Kimbro, Landon Wil- 
liams, Rory Hi the, and he were in the room with 
Rackley when Bobby said, "What do you do with a 
pig? A pig is a Dig. Off the motherfucker . " 

Kimbro firmly denies seeing Bobby there . So does 
everyone else . 

Sams launched into a tirade at one point which 
clearly showed his animosity for Bobby and the Party 
He told Charles Garry (Bobby's white lawyer) that he 
knew Garry to be a member of the Central Committee 
of the Black Panther Party, and shouted that he 
would expose them all. He ranted on for a few min- 
utes and finally ended up sayinq that the Party 
killed John Huggins, Ericka's husband who was mur- 
dered in California in January, 1969. At that point 
Roraback interrupted him with an objection. The 
judge said that it was "about time that someone 
made an objection. . .we could be here all day. It's 
all very interesting, but not pertinent." 

Sams won't be sentenced until after the New 
Haven trials are over -- everything deoends on his 
performance. 
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CAMPUSES ALL ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
WORK FOR PEOPLE’S PEACE 

LIBERATION News Service 

What do Transylvania College in Lexington, 
the University of Wisconsin at Oshkosh, and St. 
Mary’s of the Plains College in Dodge City have 
in common? -- They’ve all ratified the People’s 
Peace Treaty and are working to make it stick. 

Ever since the National Student Association voted 
to support the Treaty at the February Student ar.d 
Youth Conference at Ann Arbor, campus organisers 
have been educating and galvanizing their schools 
to act. Their work is paying off: 

** April 19-24 was National Peace Treaty Week 
on campus, and over 200 colleges and universities 
held tach-ins, seminars, vigils, rallies, re- 
ferendums on the Treaty, and discussions about how 
to implement it. 

Case Western Reserve in Ohio completed its 
plan to present the treat)’ to the Cleveland City 
Council on May 3, and got ready For Winter Soldier 
Investigations on May 2.. April 21 was ’’Political 
Consciousness Day” at American University in 
Washington, D,C. Montgomery dr. College in 
Rockville, Md .. , took the I>eaty to Rockville City 
Hall on April 23 „ 

John Carroll University in 1 File lie id all- 
day treaty activities \pril 22, culminating ;n 
a peace vigil in front of the RO'IC buildin.i ar i a 
rally addressed by Dove Dellinger. 

Three hundred students, led ny .ictnr.i 
veterans, marched from Willamette i it \ ve r:> T t '• to 
the State Capitol in Salem, Or eg or '\pr;l ;,:i d 

took over the first flour of the V.-v -;r w 1^- 

ing. The Peace Treaty was circulated as. v.g 
legislators and secretaries while vet' carries 
out a “search and destroy” mission rn tec 


steps and hurled their war medals at the State 
Seal . 

Earlier, students had organized April 17 anti- 
war marches in other Northwestern cities. The 
local newspaper bannered “Even in Corvallis!” when 
Pathet Lao and NLF flags waved for the first time 
at the 2000-strong march in that small, conserva- 
tive town, home of Oregon State U. Four thousand 
people thronged the streets in a peaceful march 
in Seattle, no stranger to demonstrations. 

The University of Illinois at Champaign 
IJrbanna lie Id an entire week of peace treaty 
activities. 

* * L n the last weeks of April campuses have 
been concentrating on holding referendums and 
trying to develop their implementation strategy* 

So far 25 colleges and universities have reported 
student -body ratification cf the treaty. Florida 
Stave University voted it in 5600 to 400, the 
largest referendum turnout in the school’s history* 

There are only 600 students at St. Mary’s 
of the Plains in Dodge City, Kansas -- the treaty 
was ratified there by a vote of 418-40. As part 
of their implementation, St. Mary’s has banned 
military recruitment from the campus. The students 
also plan to picket the offices of Senator Robert 
Dole, head of the Republican National Committee, 
during Mayday. 

Students at the University of Virginia in 
Charlottesville are working to collect signatures 
for the “Charlottesville Pledge”; people who 
sign state that they will immediately cease any 
cooperation with the selective service system 
when 100,000 people altogether have signed the 
pledge, UVA students hope to have the 100,000 
signatures by the end of the school year. They 
are also establishing a fund to be used to rebuild 
Vietnamese towns destroyed by the U.S* 

At Goddard College in Vermont the school 
assembly made up of faculty, staff and 
administration --- lias ratified the peace treaty and 
mandated that space at Goddard be set aside for 
the 1971 - 7 2 school year for students from South 
Vietnam who have been thrown out of college by the 
Thieu-Ky-Khierr regime for advocating peace and 
the withdrawal of U.S. troops from their country. 

Young v oters for Deace is an Oregon student 
drive to get 1 million signatures from 18-20 
yea. old voters who will pledge that they will 
•iu l '-ote for any candidate who does not insist 
on j immediate and total withdrawal of ITS. forces* 
People who sign the pledge are promising to vote in 
tin. 1972 elections, so politicians cannot dismiss 
the pledges as idle threats, 

■ A iLc student senates and legislatures of 
• , v c r i0 campuses have ratified tne People’s 
IVer.j '! iv.’lv mj Tar Among them are: Fairfield 

! in l *;<•: s : w > , Kentucky; Feme and Clark College, 
Gnlianu; George Mason College, Va, ; Waxtburg 
College, Iowa; and Colby College, Maine. 

■ ' r 25c 1 - tadent nody presidents and 
eoii eg : ..ewspupoi nl iters have signed the Treaty. 
i!ey c s-J ..... Is J i !• c Harvard, Yale, Webb 


/*: r : i i.a, IT/i 
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"WE ALL LIVE IN A FASCIST WAR MACHINE" -- 

APRIL 24 IN SAN FRANCISCO 
by Ann and Mike 

Willamette Bridge/ LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- The biggest peace march 
in West Coast history had close to 300,000 demon- 
strators and all the sunshine and mellow vibes new 
and veteran marchers could wish for. Like in the 
old days you could see the city skyline from 
across the bay unblurred by smog. 


San Francisco Mayor Joseph Alioto 
recently indicted by a Seattle Grand Jury for ac- 
cepting thousands of dollars in bribes -- made a 
short appearance. Accompanied by a body of 
photographers, Alioto jumped out of his chauffeU 
driven limousine and joined the marchers for a ° 

About noon, the head of the march spilled onto 
the immense polo field of Golden Gate Park. Ringe 
by a small forest of eucalyptus and pine trees, the 
crowd spread blankets on the grass, opened wine 
bottles, cut cheese and looked for old friends whi e 


Led by a contingent of Vietnam veterans in they waited for the speeches, 

combat fatigues, the demonstrators walked, ran, The speeches started out long, dull and rhetorical, 

danced and skipped down a six-mile route from down- the time the fi rst "f eature d" speaker. Paul Schrade 
town Market Street to Golden Gate Park. The of the united Auto workers, appeared (an hour into' 

National Peace Action Coalition (NPAC) sponsors the rally), many demonstrators had lost interest and ■ 
had attempted to group marchers by haphazard the crush of people around the stage dissolved into 

political categories: ecology and gay people the crowcii 

together, women and professionals, GI's and high _ . 

school students. But most demonstrators preferred A few speakers tried hard to communicate their 

to leave the bureaucrats to worry about putting feeling to the crowd though only small groups seemed 

them in a slot. Groups like"City College 'Physics to be listening. Delia Alvarez, a Chicano woman and 

10" Faculty and Students for Peace" and "Another the sister of the American POW held longest by North 
Neighborhood for Peace" (from Lindon Avenue in Vietnam (her brother was captured in August, 1964, 

Berkeley) were there. A grey haired woman standing during the Tonkin Gulf incident) spoke about her 

on the curb read off each sign as it passed, hatred for the war and the three white presidents 

cheering vigorously for each new contingent, She who sent Chicano men to fight other non-white people, 
was answered by smiles and raised fists from a PfCo Alan Mason from Fort 0rd in Monterey 

group of women and enthusiastic peace signs from California greeted "all the pigs from Army Intelli- 
"Business Executives for Peace.” "I'm turning gence in the crowd# n D 'army Daily, one of the three 

people on,” she said, radicals recently elected to the Berkeley City 

It seemed like downtown San Francisco was Council promised to war whoops and loud applause, 

demonstration city. The bright red, blue and "We will allow no institution to exist in Berkeley 

yellow colors of the National Liberation Front that aids this genocidal war." 

of South Vietnam were everywhere. Along the route Dick Gregory changed the atmosphere for a short 

of the march, several rock bands plugged in their time with j okes about Agnew's stupidity; "He's the 

amplifiers into outlets in nearby stores and kind of cat that'd probably make a crank call to the 

played for the demonstrators and they passed by. Russians on the Hot Line." Gregory's pledge to fast 

Hundreds of street vendors made some quick profits a ceasefire in Indochina or his own death was 

with everything from plastic peace flags and greeted bv the largest applause of the day. 

buttons to oranges and ice cream. 

. , Assemblyman John Burton of San Francisco, a libera 

The cloudless skies and spring weat er 1 n t democrat and a long time supporter of peace marches, 

keep marchers from showing their anger at the war. st0 od up at the podium to ask the crowd to contribute 

NPAC in a sound truck leading the march trie to to NPAC for the expenses of the demonstration. When 
get the veterans contingent to sing A we are be little response he began to play games with 

saying is give peace a chance/ 1 but the ex-GI s the Cr0 wd c He told them to hold up a peace sign 

responded with an angry "One, two, t ree, tour, and then reach down and put a dollar bill between 

we don't want your fucking war^ A group o over t heir fingers. He sneered that people would "be 
a hundred black men and women from Oakland led responsible for killing Dick Gregory" if they didn't 

one section of the march in singing No more contribute money to NPAC. A group of radicals with 

brothers in jail, no more sisters toi sa e„ NLF and p a thet Lao flags near the stage chanted 


About two hundred women wearing grease paint 
and carrying NLF flags formed a women's army 
chanting "Run yankee, run yankee, run, run, run - 
Women of the world are picking up the gun!" And 
in response to the sound truck choice of Yellow 
Submarine, the women sang "We all live in a racist 
war machine, a sexist war machine, a fascist war 
machine." 


"Rob a bank, rob a bank" at Burton who left the 
podium to a crescendo of boos. Big Brother and the 
Holding Company, held off as a pacifier, finally 
played one number. 

There was scuffling at the microphone and a 
voice said "I won't speak until all of La Raza is 
onstage with me and all the honkie motherfuckers 
clear off the stage." While Big Brother had been 


The six thousand police and over four thousand 
NPAC marshals had little to do as iar as "crowd 
control" was concerned, Most demonstrators obeyed 
pblice orders to stop at regular intervals to let 
cars through and the total trashing along the loute 
amounted to one Bank of .America window. 


playing, about 75 Chicanos, Puerto Ricans and American 
Indians cleared a path to the stage and climbed up. 

David Sanches of the Brown Berets began speaking: 
‘'This is not a festival, this is not Woodstock. The 
peace advocates are working for the government." 



Already bitter from the heavy-handed hustling, 
some groups in the crowd resented this intrusion 
and tried to drown out the speaker with shouts 
of "Peace, peace" and "Together, together." 


North African 

/ and Middle East countries, demanded better 
housing and higher paid jobs, which they said were 
reserved for European emigrants now reaching 
Israel. 


A Chicano man took the microphone and said, 

"I'd like to ask all Chicanos to leave in protest 
of the way we've been treated here." 

Then a woin «n for the woman's army took the 
microphone and pointed out that only three of the 
thirty or so speakers had been women. There were 
some snickers from the crowd. She was allowed only 
two more sentences. 


An announcement about missing children and then 
John Truesdell from Alcatraz Island (which Indian 
people have occupied for the last sixteen months) 
spoke, strongly urging Indians and others to stay. 
The peace chants died down and he went on: "We 

must remember we are all human beings and we 
have a war to fight at homte and abroad." 

The rally ended soon after. The huge crowd 
flowed in all directions into the rest of the 
park to en J°y the rest of the march, still sensing 
the power of a quarter of the population of the 
Bay area acting together against the war. 
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CAMPUSES WORK FOR PEOPLE'S PEACE — 
Continued from page 10 


Institute of Naval Architecture in New York, the 
University of Alabama at Huntsville, Indiana 
State University, Nebraska Wesleyan, and St. 

Olaf's in Minnesota. 

* * * 


If you have any news about campus Peace 
Treaty activities, or would like more information, 
contact the National Student Association, 2115 S 
St. N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20008; phone (202) 
387-5100. 


-30- 

[Thanks to Paula Katz, Peace Treaty organizer 
for the NSA, for the information for this story. 

TO EDITORS: If you don't have room for a whole 

story, you could break down some of this outasight 
info into shorts.] 
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MARTIAL LAW IN TURKEY 


ANKARA, Turkey (LNS) -- The government has 
declared martial law in eleven Turkish provinces 
in an effort to halt urban terrorism and 
student disorders. The move was also influenced 
by concern for the safety of Secretary of State 
William Rogers, who will arrive at the end of 
April. 

-30- 
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ISRAELI "BLACK PANTHERS" PROTEST 
DISCRIMINATION 

JERUSALEM (LNS) -- About 300 Jerusalem Jews, 
calling themselves Black Panthers, demonstrated 
here recently against discrimination because 
of their non-European background. 

The group, consisting of young Israelis from 
PAGE 12 lTbeRATION ^ "News Service ~ 


Long-time Israeli residents said it was the 
first sizeable ethnic demonstration in 15 years. 

-30- 

+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++♦ 
THE NEW YORK DAILY NEWS LAUGH- IN 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Here's how the New York 
Daily News described, in part, a raid on the 
halls of congress by hundreds of anti-war kids, 
dressed in headbands and war-paint: 

"Small groups of demonstrators invaded 
offices, committee rooms and the Senate chamber, 
where about 20 were evicted for shouting 'Stop 
the War!' and 'People are dying!' 

"On a more serious note...." 

-30- 

++++++++++++++++++++++ ++++++++++++ ++++++++++++++++++ 
CASHING IN ON THE YOUTH MARKET 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- By staying abreast of 
the styles and even adopting some of the counter- 
culture's own rhetoric, businessmen have been 
able to buy their way into the "youth market." 

According to the Wall St. Journal, the 
captains of industry feel that for every hippie 
truckin on down the street wearing a pair of $10 
boots there are dozens more who are willing to 
spend $25-30 a pair. Blue jeans, Army surplus shirts 
and jackets, rugged work boots and sandals have 
all become part of the "in" culture and men like 
E.A. Morris, Chairman of Blue Bell Inc., a blue 
jeans manufacturer, know where the profit lies. 

"We're very attentive to what the kids do. 

We're not trying to put them on a couch to 
find out what they're thinking. We're just trying 
to give them what they want." To this end. Blue 
Bell's engineers quickly figured out how to 
bleach and tatter jeans before they even left the 
factory. "We just got a machine that does it. 

It saves the kids the trouble." It also adds up 
to $2 extra on the retail price of a pair of jeans. 

In an effort to profit from youthful concern 
for the environment, one company markets 
"ecology pants," -- white jeans with "ecology 
flag" patch pockets. 

Denim has blossomed as a raw material for 
high iashion, and many expensive clothes for 
both men and women now are styled to vaguely 
resemble work clothes. You can even buy a 
denim coat with a sable collar for $2,300. 

-30- 
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VIETNAM VETERANS PITCH CAMP IN 'YASliINGTON : 

DEWEY CANYON III AIMS AT CONGRESS 

LIBERATION News Service 

"iie marched down to the Pentagon, there was 
about 100 of us. Vie had an American flag upside 
down on its staff and two toy M- 1 6s on either side 
of the flag. It was pretty far out. lie were chant- 
ing 1 1 -2-3-4 ( we don't want your fucking war,' 
things of that sort. When we got to the Pentagon, 
we went up to the door, I guess it was the liar 
Department, and we told them we wanted no t Li rn our- 
selves in as war criminals because we'd committed 
the same atrocities as Lieutenant Cal ley. They told 
us to get out. "-a vet fro;i) u ,,io. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)-Operation Dewey Canyon 
III: a limited 'incursion into the mental and physi- 
cal space surrounding Congress. In plain vie 1 -' of 
frequent sightseeing buses, 1500 veterans nitch 
camn on the well-trimmed mall that stretches, from 
the Capitol building to the Washington Monument. 
Except for their Armv arrd Marine fatioues, they 
look like any other encampment of hairy freaks. 

But there's one difference. Every one of these 
men has fouqht in Vietnam. It is the first time in 
the historv of American warfare that veterans have 
mounted an offensive against the war they fouqht in 
only months ago. The people. of Dewey Canyon III, 
though good-natured, are unabashed about their claim 
to speak the truth about the war. "How do you know? 
You've never been there," long the rallying cry of 
hawks and escapists, is suddenly the property of 
peoDle who hate the war. 

The camp lasted five days, from April 19 to 
April 23. It served as a staging ground for confront- 
ations all over the city: with tourists, downtown 
shoppers. Daughters of the American Revolution (in 
town for a convention), bureaucrats, subcommittees 
of Congress, the keeper of the gate at Arlington 
Cemetery, the Capitol police, and the nine old men 
of the Supreme Court. 

Ten vecs dressed in combat fatigues, their 
faces painted white, their purple hearts and silver 
stars pinned to their chests, toy guns in their hands 
marched solemnly two abreast through the streets of 
Washington crying, "Where are our dead brothers?" 
"VJe're looking for cur 50,000 brothers. Have you 
seen ahem?" Their voices were distorted with emotion 
till they sounded only naif-alive. A few oefenseless 
onlookers could not holu back their tears. A few 
well-kemnt colonels, stroll inq on the 
Washington Monument grounds at lunchtime strode ofr 
quickly to r.ecp the c ies of the men from their 
ears . 

Other troupe o' veterans paraded mock Viet- 
namese prisoners, Lunds tied behind their bae.r.?. 
past : eg ions of Girl Scouts from PennsyWaiiia at ci 
fourth-graders from Virginia and tourists from 
Massachusetts. 1 hey did it for real. Th :i niiscoer? 
were kicked, screamed at, stepped, and shoved. 

^ manner, wasan?' 1 one ooi'lie- veuid 
shout at a o y isoi T er. "You a 7 . caeca . n? 

You need your Luir tuiWi?' 

Ann titer would grab her uair and si.nw ; nr to 
the ground. 

"/\ (ji fit i s a dink is a dint , sore, vty ■•. r - 


pare I a 


in the oatrol would chuckle. They would continue 
to pull her hair and she would struggle tor 
balance without tne use of her arms, just 
wriggling on the ground.' 


"what you doing on the ground, mama-san? 
a soldier would shout. "Get your ass off the 9^ ou 
mama-sam. We want to go home and eat. And e 
kick her to her feet. "Don't let me catch you 


nanni no aoa i n 


lama- sail 


Denied permission Monday morning to enter 
Arlington National Cemetery to lay wreaths and 
to hold a memorial service, about 700 vets re- 
turned Tuesday. Under the pressure of TV cameras 
aimed right at his face, the director of Arlington 
decided to let them in. They entered one at a time, 
single file, slowly and silently. 

Some of them sobbed as they knelt en masse 
with fists upraised, while a wounded veteran and 
the mother of a GI killed in Vietnam laid two 
wreaths--one for the Indochinese dead, one for 
the "allied" dead. In the distance, probably at 
a burial somewhere else in the cemetary, a dirge- 
like trumpet sounded taps. It wasn't part of any 
plan. It was just a coincidence, but it made a 
really painful sound through the wind. 

Offered alternative sites for their encamp- 
ment by the government, the veterans balked. All 
the alternatives were far from the center of D.C. 
and nobody wanted to move. But the Justice Depart- 
ment took it to court. The first judge ruled that 1 
tne veterans 1 encampment was illegal and O.K.ed 
police action to remove them. The appeals judge 
disagreed and prohibited any attack on the veterans 

But the Justice Department feared a "dangerous 
precedent" and took it to Warren Burger, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, who signed an order 1 
of eviction one night after court hours. The next 
day, his decision was affirmed by seven other 
justices but it was too late. 

No one could touch the veterans after they'd 
made tneir unique presence felt in Washington. 

The hundreds of reporters from the Washington 
5 dailies, radio and TV who came down to visit the 
camp got to know the men they were reporting about, 
and cynicism vanished in the first day. 

The vets received criticism, naturally, for 
tneir freaky, bedraggled appearance, but the 
press seemed to accent their response: “Well, we 
weren't any prettier in Nam." There was a rumor 
that President Nixon had claimed that only %30 of 
the army on tie mall were vets, and the angry en- 
campment produced documentary evidence with 
few exceptions. 

One or tne exceptions was a 'so -year old vet 
from Onic whose nickname is "Tic!.," Wuen the rumor 
about the autnent i ci ty was agitating his brothers, 
Tick went up zo the big cardboard box set up for 
credentials, nonordole discharge papers, military 
licenses and trie like. 

H I was retired fron the Marines when I was 
Id," i * e OAO^a’rud. "I nave no discharge papers, so 
I offered to out mv glass eye in, It was a!! I 
uadi rut trey said no, ti.cy didn't want it." 

rr was wounded n; a mortar rouno at Dong 
. t :T h lL f.u'U i'.:. . r l e / e ; he now wears two 

'md ] 071 
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plates in his skull and in his back. The army consi- 
ders him % 1 00 disabled. 

Nobody scoffs at them besides a few aginn 
fools in local V.F.W. chanters who deny that the 
vets are a fair sample of the men who have returned 
from the Vietnam War. Too many of them wear decora- 
tions, too many are missing an arm or a lea or an 
eye, too many are obviously unversed in proner 
radical rhetoric. Washington cannot mistake who thev 
are. 

Man w are unemployed. Many are students. A lot 
of them never went to a demonstration before. Most 
of them enlisted-- I was 17, see, and I didn't know 
any better"--"I was a right-winger"--"! needed the 
G.I. Bill to pay for college." 

When they celebrate at night, sometimes gather- 
ing around "illegal" campfires, their music is an 
amateur amalgam of rock, blues, and soul. They drink 
Boone's Farm Apple Wine and smoke pot. Many of them 
are soft-spoken. A lot of them talk slowly. When 
delegations from one state or another get together 
to discuss oroblems, their is very little hostility 
to those who voice differing opinions. 

And the Supreme Court wants to move these people 
out of their camoground? Not a chance. It was one of 
the very few times in history that anybody overruled 
the Supreme Court, but the vets voted to stay. Over 
a hundred of them headed up to the Suoreme Courthouse 
and gathered on the steps with their fists in the air. 
They were escorted to a nearby jail after being led 
to police waqons while clasoing their hands belli nd 
their heads like Prisoners of War. 

The campground itself could not be busted. The 
police, well aware of the growing popularity of the 
invaders on the mall, refused to break up the camp, 
knowing they might lose public relations points they 
will need in the disruptive weeks ahead. 

It was Congress, though, and not the police, 
that the vets had come to Washington to influence. 

The VVAW is calling upon Congress to withdraw imme- 
diately, unilaterally, unconditionally "all United 
States Armed Forces and Central Intelligence Agency 
personnel from the countries of Vietnam, Cambodia, 

Laos and Tnetland." It further calls upon Congress 
to "terminate all funds being utilized by the Central 
Intelligence Agency to support their illeqal oper- 
ations iii Latin America, Africa, China, Europe, and 
tiie countries of Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos and Thailand. 

Other demands in the si xteen-noi nt letter to the' 
Congress called for full amnesty for men and women 
in nr son o in self-exile because they refused to 
serve in the military, immediate, full public hear- 
ings r.to the charges of war crimes committed against 


the Deep If 


ndochiria; and measures to provide 


prone) ..arc and services for all veterans, whether 
in VA hospitals or in drug rehabilitation and psycho- 
therapy centers. 

7 he- re is m question that Congress is aware of 
the veterans' presence. Rag-tag platoons of vets 
marched down toe corridors of the Connress i otial 
of f i co t"jii Lings and paid many visits to Senators 
and Representatives, whether they were in or rot. 

Some were disenchanted with 1 obey inn and want 
more nilui.it forms of action, like non-violent 
civil d i sooedi ence . but trie majority so far ore 
billing to ; ee if Congress can face up br t ■ . e i r 


demands . 

"We nave these pigs two years in the 
jungle, they can give us five minutes," said 
an Indiana vet. "If we don’t get results soon, 
they'd better watcli out," said another. "I'm 
afraid if t.iey don't respond to this, this spring 
is gonna be an awfully hot spring," an ex-Navy 
man from Colorado quietly confided. 

On Friday, the last day of the limited 
incursion into the country of Congress, the 
veterans made it all very vivid for anyone who 
wanted to see. In a solemn ceremony on the steps 
of the Capitol Building, they proceeded to toss 
their medals, comprising some of the highest awards 
in the military, into a great heap. They don't 
want their medals anymore. All the medals, 
packed in one of the body bags in which dead 
soldiers are sent home for burial, are a gift and 
a warning to Congress. 


FRIEND OF NIXON "FIGHTING" IN TIIE PLUSH TRENCHES 
OF THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON, D.C (LNS)--If your fatner is 
a heavy contributor to the Republican party and 
palsywalsy with President Nixon, you can expect 
to spend your two years in the grueling trenches 
of the White House. 

Lt. Jonathan C. Rose is the prize son of 
H. Chapman Rose, a prominent Cleveland lawyer and 
socialite. Chapman served as Under Secretary of 
the Treasure under Eisenhower (while his friend 
Nixon was Vice President). So when young Jonathan 
came up for the draft-after getting a deferment while 
while attending Harvard Law School and Yale, where 
he was active in ROTC,- he was assigned to the 
White House as a "civilian assistant." No mention 
is made of the fact that he is serving his two 
years as an intelligence officer there. He must 
get awfully lonely because he's the only person 
serving in the military assigned there. 


ARMY'S MILLION SS TV CAMPAIGN A 
„ "DISMAL FLOP" 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)--Congressional sources 
say tiiat the U.S. Army's mul tinii 1 1 ion dollar 
attempt to win over "voluntary recruits" with 
,iip radio end TV advertising is a dismal flop. 

According to U.S. News and World Report, only 
12,657 volunteers showed up in March, 1971. This 
was down from February's figure of 14,152, and down 
even from the 14, 306 figure for a year ago March, 
before tiie media campaign. 
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TOP: The bread and Puppet Tne.it re at the 

April 2a va'ly in Washington, 

Credit LNS Woxei: ' s Graphics Coi loot Lv l . 

(See story on page 8} 


BOTTOM: The New Haven Women's Liberation Rock Band. 

Credit Cindy i rehrn/ i N’w 

(wee story on page 2 j 
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